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DIOTREPHIASIS. 
II. 
E are getting some lively responses to 
our call for specimens of the pre-emi- 
nence-mania. One correspondent writes : 

“I observe Mr. Noyes’s words about egotistical 
men. I once knew a man by the name of Wing, 
who believed himself to be God. He always spoke 
in the first person, when referring to the works of 
God. He was harmless. I havea very large pam- 
phlet written by a man who believed he was the 
Holy Ghost whom Jesus promised—name, David 
Richmond. 

Another says : 

“Thave read you ‘Diotrephiasis, in the CrrcuLAR 
of Feb. 25, 1867, and in accordance with your re- 
quest, enclose youa sample for your collection of 
‘dried specimens.’ It will answer for a relic of 
‘the age in which we live.’ Please preserve it 
among your curiosities.” 


With this came a printed slip, published in 
1852 by L. M. Arnold, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, announcing the approaching advent of 
Christ in a “‘prepared body,” to be known by 
the “ declarations of this medium,” &c., which 
we have duly filed. 

Another correspondent says : 


“Mr. Noyes in alate No. asks for‘ dried speci- 
mens’ of the gods. This is a department of science 
in which I am quite interested, and am glad that the 
subject is taken up in the Crrcunar. I have long 


observed something of the habits of this class of bi-' 


peds, and am more and more convinced of the im- 
portance of the subject.” 


This writer then goes on to maintain tkat 
not only Diotrephiasis, but all special inspira- 
tion comes in connection with disease of the 
stomach, or long-continued fasting (with which 
opinion we do not quite agree), and contributes 
the following specimen : 


“Lately I have seen a man named Pinkham, pro- 
fessing to be one of heaven’s high officials to take 
charge of the department of Earth. He had in his’ 
normal condition the means of knowing what his 
caling was, but hadn’t the fullness of his powers un- 
til he starved himself 40 days, in the meantime Jo- 
sing some 30 or 40 Ibs. of his ‘ physical clog’. He 
was then called to rise above earth so far that but 
few could regard him as else than a conceited fool 
more fit for a lunatic asylum than for decent society, 

Another writer says: 

“ At some future time, I will endeavor to give you 

a history of some specimens of “ Diotrephiasis” ac- 


cording to your request, some dozen cases having 
come under my observation.” 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that 
our object in the proposed collection of speci- 


™ 


mens, is not to ridicule the victims of Dio- 
trephiasis. We believe the enlargement of 
the ego is a disease, as really as enlargement 
of the spleen or liver. We wish to study 
the spiritual forms of this disease, which have 
become so common in this country. We now 
invite not only observers but victims of Dio- 
trephiasis to tell their experiences. There 
may be many among them who are more 
or less conscious of unsoundness. Confes- 
sion, discussion and comparison of cases, will 
help them to understand their own mental con- 
dition, and the causes of it. 

‘Many doubtless think that J. H. N. him- 
self is a Diotrephian. In fact, some of our 
correspondents are evidently itching to hang 
up his case in the museum among the first. 
One anonymous wag pronounces our first arti- 
cle on Diotrephiasis, ‘‘ An essay on Egotism by 
an Ezgotist”! and the man who traces all in- 
spiration to disease of the stomach, insists that 
Dixon is right in calling J. H. N. a “prophet,” 
and evidently classes him with the crack- 
brained starvationists. 

Well, friends, J. H. N. is ready for free 
criticism. If he has got the Diotrephiasis he 
wants to know it. He has felt the balloon-ten- 
dency of the times, but has tried hard to keep 
down ; thinks he has succeeded in keeping be- 
low Paul and the Primitive Church, and hopes 
to find his true level among all men. It will 
be best, however, not to confine our attention 
to his case. Let us go on with the collection. 

J. H. N. 


FACT-MINING. 
A FIRESIDE CHAT ABOUT THE CIRCULAR. 


G.—I am glad of some indications we get 
from our subscribers, that the truth about the 
Second Coming is becoming an interesting 
subject to them. 

N.—We must not expect to see that sub- 
ject occupy the public mind until the whole 
system of false Christianity is ready to break 
down. The moment that doctrine begins to 
work and ferment and leaven the world, 
Popery, Prelacy, Swedenborgianism, Shaker- 
ism, Adventism, and Hadean Spiritualism will 
go down together. 

G.—What has been the key-note of the 
CrrcuLar the past year? Have we accom- 
plished anything in it ? 

N.—Well, the Second Coming may be said 
to have been the greatest subject. We have 
had a great deal of going back into old writ- 
ings and old histories. We have had much to 


say about Malthus. There has been a repro 
duction of him and of Plato. Historical inyesti- 





gation has been the thing with me, 


G.—Shall we keepin that vein the com- 
ing year? 

N.—-1 hope so. 
into the mine. 

G.—You are the busiest man in under- 
ground historical research that I ever saw. 

N.—Well, itis sport. I don’t know when I 
shall get out of this chamber of facts about 
early Perfectionism and the marriage revolu- 
tion. It grows more and more interesting. 
I can see galleries leading off from it in all 
directions. 

G-—In the volume of the paper just com- 
pleted Mr. Cragin has told the story of the 
Putney Corporation, and Harriet Skinner has 
told the stories of Mrs. P. Noyes and Harriet 
A. Noyes. 

N.—Historical, all of these. I think that 
is our mission—to keep digging into history. 
Your most important article in this volume 
was the “ Plot of History.” 

G.—I got a good lift in the study of the 
courtship and marriage of the Jews and 
Greeks. I wish I had the faculty of working 
modern history, my own past life, and these 
other Jater things, as you do. 

N.—I have requested the 0. ©. Agency 
to send one of our peddlers as soon as possible 
to a western town to look into the gitave-yard 
there, and find out the date of the death of a 
person who was a link in the chain of agencies 
that I am investigating. 

G.—O, that isin my line. I am fond of 
genealogies and grave-yard inscriptions.— You 
have been over this field to my certain knowl- 
edge, a dozen times; but you always get at 
something new—serape off a new layer and un- 
cover fresh facts. It seems to be inexhaustible. 
This retracing faculty isa rare one I think. 
Men, as a general thing, are quite willing to 
have the past buried up and put out of sight, in 
their own experience, at least. Either they are 
so occupied with other things that it is banished 
from their minds, or it is disagreeable to them, 
and the sooner forgotten the better. 


N.—That is just like folks living and doing 
business without keeping accounts. If a man 
wants to be successful he must keep accounts. 

G.—lI can see how the thing works in your 
case. You are all the time drawing truth from 
the past to reflect light upon the futare. You 
found that God had a plan, and by going back, 
you can tell from what has passed, what will 
come. There is no economy in forgetting 
such things. 

N.—No, they will all come up some time, 
and we had better be looking them over and 
straightening them out now, than to wait.— 


T want to get others down 





You cannot pursue such a study successfully 
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from mere curiosity, because you cannot get} the time, every where ; that the devil and his| weapons. Hence he succeeded admirably for a 
along in it without inspiration ; and if you are time. But his mode of operation is not adapted 


going with inspiration, you must work with 
a pure heart and right motives. Any one, 
in order to study history as I am studying it, 
will have to get rid of any narrowness of mind 
about time and space ; and come to think a 
fact that was buried years or ages ago, just as 
important as though it were a present fact. 
Time is nothing, and there is no such thing 
as space. A fact that is transpiring at O. 
C., is just as important to me as though it 
were here. Get rid of time and space, if 
you want to study history. And yet I find, 
curiously, that just in proportion as I do hon- 
estly get rid of the influence arising from the 
feeling of time, just in that proportion I value 
dates and all that is real about time, more than 
ever. And in proportion as I get rid of 
the idea of space, I come to value and under- 
stand a certain kind of spiritual geography 
more and more. So extremes meet. When 
you can thoroughly give up the ideas of time 
and space you will just begiu to appreciate them. 


G.—There must be a great revival of the 
historical spirit in the day of judgment. It 
is a question whether the essence of the fi- 
nal judgment is not in some such system or 
principle of historical exposure as you are en- 
gaged in; whether what you are doing is not 
for eternity ; whether you are not disposing of 
acertain amount of life-material embodied in 
facts, labeling it, and putting it away where it 
is going to stay. If every thing is to be 
labeled in that way, somebodyjwill have a big 
job of work to do. 

N.— To see afar off;? that is what we 
want. ‘The Bible has that expression. It says 
that certain foolish folks ‘ cannot see afar off.’ 
We want to be able to see afar off, both as re- 
spects time and space. I feel more and 
more a longing in my spirit to get other 
folks at work, ever so many, all at work 
together for the same object—digging up the 
truth in all directions, in this world and in Ha- 
des, and back through all ages. 

G.—I suppose the devil’s strength lies in 
keeping the origin and course of things hid- 
den, and his kingdom falls when he is traced 
into his hiding-places in the past. 

N—Yes, that is the way to understand all 
chronic diseases. They begin as acute dis- 
eases, and are repeated and repeated until the 
beginning is lost in the obscurity of time, and 
then they are strong. Geta spirit of histori- 
cal investigation, and you will go back and 
trace out these repetitions one after another, 
and find the commencement a simple affair. 
If you can cure a disease at all, you can cure 
it in the chronic state as well as in the acute. 
The supposed incurability of a long-standing dis- 
ease arises only from that illusive process by 
which the devil contrives to hide its origin, and 
make itseem an almost immemorial thing. 

G.—Well, does this historical study con- 
firm you in the hope of the victory of good ? 

N.—Yes, always. There is perfect cer- 
tainty that good is making a tool of evil all 





agents are but fools, with all their subtlety. 


MILITARY MORMONISM. 
IXON, in his ‘** New America,” repre- 
sents the Mormons as a martial people, 

familiar with the use of carnal weapons, and 
always ready to unsheathe the avenging sword. 
“They have drilled an army,” he says, 
“‘ which I have reason to believe is more than 
twenty thousand strong.... Every saint is at 
once a priest and soldier; the whole Mormon 
population being trained alike to controversies 
of the spirit and of the flesh. Every male 
child has a thought in his brain, a revolver in 
his belt, a rifle in his hand. In every house 
we find arms: in the Prophet’s chamber, in 
the newspaper office, in the emigrant’s shed, 
in the bath-house, in the common parlor, in the 
ordinary sleeping-room.... Drill may be con- 
sidered as a part of the Mormon ritual; a 
saint being as much bound to appear on pa- 
rade as he is in the tabernacle. It is scarcely 
a figure of speech to say that every male adult 
of Deseret—as the Mormons call Utah—holds 
himself equally ready to start on a mission 
and to take the field. It is their boast, and 
I believe not a vain one, that in fifteen min- 
utes they can rally three thousand rifles, each 
rifle backed by a revolver, around their City 
Hall. Once, on a false alarm being raised, 
this body of men was actually under arms.” 


Is this feature of Mormonism an indication 
of strength, or of inherent weakness? The 
Mormons themselves evidently regard it as a 
prime element of strength, and would say that 
without it they could not have maintained their 
foothold in the valley of Utah, surrounded by 
Utes, Snakes, Shoshones, and other blood- 
thirsty neighbors; while to others it will ap- 
pear that this feature of the Mormon system 
stamps it as other than of divine origin, and 
only adapted to the less enlightened strata of 
humanity—as, in fact, but a modified sort of 
Mahometanism, which cannot thrive in the 
bright places of the earth. 


Tn an article published in the Witness by 
J. H. N. twenty-five years ago, when the 
Mormons were gathered at Nauvoo, we find the 
following notable words of warning: 


“ Joe Suirn is said to have declared repeat- 
edly, that he would be a ‘second Mahomet.’ 
We infer from the military manifestations at 
Nauvoo and from other indications, that the 
meaning of that declaration is, that he will ulti- 
mately, like Mahomet, enforce belief in the di- 
vinity of his commission and revelations, by the 
sword. If this be his meaning, we have a word 
of caution forhim. We advise him to bear in 
mind, that Mahomet lived some twelve hundred 
years ago, when physical force and military 
prowess were the prime elements of power, as 
they always are in the barbarous stages of hu- 
man progress. Since Mahomet’s time, the 
world has become intellectual and commercial. 
Statesmen and merchants have taken the place 
of warriors. There is almost as much differ- 
ence between the present age and the age of 
Mahomet, as there is between a Yankee and an 
Indian. Mahomet adapted his operations to his 
age. He had a world of Indians to deal with, 


and he propagated his religion with Indian 


to the present age. Mahometanism now has a 
world of Yankees to deal with. Hence it has 
ceased to conquer and is tottering to its fall. 
So that Mahomet, though he was wise in his 
generation, was a fool on the scale of ages. He 
made no provision for the progress of the 
world. But Joe Smith, if he thinks of propa- 
gating Mormonism by the sword, is not even 
wise in his generation. He is blind not only to 
the progress of the world, but to human nature 
as it is—a foul on the small scale as well as on 
the great. He proposes to imitate the barbar- 
ism of Mahomet, though the world has mani- 
festly outgrown that barbarism and has left the 
mighty structure reared by it ‘a wreck upon 
the shore of time.’ If Mahomet had lived in 
this age, his sagacity would have taught him to 
rely on science and commerce, instead of mili- 
tary power, for the conquest of the world. In 
fact, Mehemet Ali, who, more than any other 
man, is the present representative of at least 
‘the sagacity and enterprise of the Arabian impos- 
tor, has, ina great measure, merged the warrior 
in the statesman and the merchant. We advise 
Joe Smith to take a lesson from him, rather 
than from Mahomet. And if our counsel is not 
heeded, we advise those who suffer under any 
apprehension of the success of military Mor- 
monism, to cast away their fears. J¢ is very 
certain that the first flame of faith-compelling 
war on the part of ‘ the second Mahomet, will be 
his funeral pile; though he have the ‘ Nauvoo 
Legion, with the refugees of. two Continents, 
and all the Indians of North and South America 
at his heels.” 


This article was published October 9, 1841. 
That portion of it which we have italicised 
proves to have been prophetic; for in less than 
three years, viz., June 27, 1844, Joseph Smith, 
though the leader of armed thousands, was (in 
the words of Dixon) “ shot down like a dog.” 

A new prophet was found ; and we are now 
told that there are ‘ not less perhaps than two 
hundred thousand followers of the gospel 
preached by Joseph Smith.” But what does 
this unexampled prosperity signify, so long as 
the fundamental principles and measures of 
the Mormon system are opposed to the spirit 
of progress and the genius of the age—so 
long as it is compelled to shun contact with the 
higher forms of civilization—so long as its 
disciples make those ‘‘ bite the dust”? who in- 
terfere with their peculiar privileges—so long 
as they rely for protection upon the bullet ana 
the sword? In Nauvoo the Mormons came 
in direct collision with the present forms and 
regulations of society; both parties appealed 
to force of arms. ‘The Mormons had to fall 
back. They took up their line of march for 
the valley of Utah, fifteen hundred miles west- 
ward. Here, it was natural for them to sup- 
pose, they might remain unmolested for many 
ascore of years. Yet scarcely had Brigham 
Young and his followers reached Salt Lake 
before the gold mines of California attracted 
its thousands of mammon-lovers, and, as Prov- 
idence would have it, the course of overland 
travel lay directly through the Mormon settle- 
ment; and in many ways the Mormons are 
again being brought into direct contact with 
influences similar to those with which they 
came into collision at Nauvoo. It does not 
require any great prophetic power to foresee 
that other collisions must eventually take place 
between the opposing forms of society; and 
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that if the Mormons again appeal to arms, as 
they propose, they will again have to fall 
back ; and that this operation must be repeat- 
ed until the Mormons change their policy or 
locate in some place inaccessible to the rest of 
mankind. It is evident that only that form of 
suciety which recognizes commerce, intellect, 
science, spirituality, as the mighty forces that 
are ruling the world, and which becomes the 
embodiment and representative of these for- 
ces, can reasonably hope for permanent pros- 
perity. Ww. 


DIXON ON THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
IV. 

[In which yt learned Hadji, ye writer of “ New 
America,” continueth his surprising account of 
y°O.C. Listen, O friends, to Sheik Dixon :] 
NEW FOUNDATIONS. 

HEN Putney had become too warm a 

place for Noyes and his Bible tamily to 
live in; not, as he told me, on account of any 
persecution from the churches of religious Ver- 
mont; but solely from the opposition of drunk- 
en and worthless rowdie$; the Prophet, having 
let his house and farm to a Gentile, moved 
away from his native town to Oneida Creek ; 
a place which, on account of its beauty, its re- 
moteness, and its fertility, seemed favourable 
to his plan of trying, by patient industry, to 
lay a new foundation for social and family life. 
Mary Cragin, who brought with her Georze, 
her husband, and some other friends already 
tried in the fire, came heartily into his scheme ; 
becoming to this fresh enterprise, all that 
Margaret Fuller would have liked to be, and 
was not, in the less daring settlement of Brook 
Farm. 

About fifty men, with as many women, and 
nearly as many children, put their means to- 
gether, built a frame-house and offices, bought 
a patch of land, which they began to clear and 
stock; and giving up the world once more, its 
usages, its rights, declared their family sep- 
arated from the United States, from the society 
of men, even as Abraham and his seed had 
been separated from the people of the Havran. 
The new Bible Family announced itself as a 
branch of the visible kingdom of heaven. 
Many of the Saints having been at Putney, 
they had some experience in the ways of 
grace; and Noyes laid down for them a rule 
in their new home, which a Gentile would have 
thought superfluous at Oneida Creek,—the duty 
of enjoying life. At Putney, said he, they had 
been too strict; studying overmuch; dealing 
too harshly with each other’s faults. In their 
new home, heaven would not ask from them 
such rigours. If God, he asked them, had 
meant Adam to fast and pray, would he have 
placed him in a garden tempted on every side 
by delicious fruit? Man’s Maker blessed him 
with appetites, and turned him into a clover- 
field! And what were these Saints at Oneida 
‘Creek? Men in the position of Adam before 
the fall; men without sin; men to whom 
everything was lawful because everything was 
pure. Why, then, should they not eat, drink, 
and love, to their heart’s content, under daily 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ?* 

They made no rules, they chose no chiefs. 





* This is fine writing, but almost wholly imaginative. No- 
ody in the Community remembers any such change of rules, 





Every man was to be a rule to himself, every 
woman to herself; and as to rulers, they de- 
clared that nature and education make men 
masters of their fellows, putting them in the 
places which they are born and trained to fill; 
another way of saying that God was ‘o rule 
in person, with Noyes for his visible pope and 
king. All property was made over to Christ ; 
and the use of it only was reserved for those 
who had united themselves to Him. The 
wives and children of the Family were to be 
as common as the loaves and fishes; the very 
soul of the new society being a mystery very 
difficult to explain in English phrase. 

Through a dozen years of sharp and feverish 
trial the society held its ground. War with- 
out, and want within, exposed the brethren to 
temptations, which no body of zealots but a 
band of New England farmers, artisans, and 
professional men, could have lived through. 
Mary Cragin was drowned in the Hudson river, 
and it was long before a woman could be found 
to take her place. Noyes made overtures to 
Abigail Mervin, his first disciple, whom he 
still loved in the spirit. Abigail would not 
listen. She is still alive, I may add, and Noyes 
still dreams of drawing her back into his fold. 
Sister Skinner became the female leader; but 
she is now living at Waliingford; and I think 
that Sister Jocelyn, a poetess, may now be con- 
sidered as the presidimg goddess of Oneida 
Creek.* But as power is only held by sym- 
pathy, her spells may be shared by the two 
singers, Sister Alice and Sister Harriet 1 
speak as one who has lived under the charm. 
In spite of their rude fare and their hard life, 
strange people came and joined them; a Massa- 
chusetts preacher, a Canadian trapper, a reader 
for the London press. Of all these converts to 
the kingdom of heaven, he who might have 
been counted as the man least likely to be useful 
to such a colony, the Canadian trapper, proved 
in the end to be the actual founder of their 
fortunes. As yet, the Saints had given them- 
selves heart and soul to the land, like those 
Shakers, from whom Noyes (as Elder Frederick 
told me) had learnt his first lesson in social 
economy ; but the arts of growing apples, pot- 
ting pears, and making syrups, are too common 
in America for any body to think of making a 
fortune by them. The Family did its best; its 
best was very good. Last year, asI saw by 
their books, they sold twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth of preserved fruits. But the 
lawns and gardens, the stately home, and the 
busy mills of Oneida, were not made out of 
apple-trees and peach-trees. They came in the 
main part, from the cunning hands of Sewell 
Newhouse, this Canadian trapper.t+ 

One of the great trades of America is that 
of traps. Traps are wanted of many kinds, for 
the land is covered with vermin, from the huge 
bear of the Rocky Mountains down to the com- 
mon field-mouse ; but the Yankee mechanic, so 
prolific in the matter of cork-screws, sewing- 
frames, and nut-crackers, has left the manufac- 
ture of traps to Solingen and Elberfelt, so that 
western and northern America have been 





* The woman who has always been, and is now the chief 
mother in the Community, is one that Dixon does not men- 
tion, Mrs. H. A. Noyes. The story of the overtures to Abigail 
Merwin, after Mrs. Cragin’s death, is fiction. 


+ Mr. Newhouse might object to this that he was born in 
Vermont and always lived in the States; but with such trifies 
we do not like to interrupt the Hadji, @ 
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hitherto supplied with traps from beyond the 
Rhine. Now Brother Newhouse, when he 
settled down to machine work at Oneida Creek, 
saw, as an old trapper, that the German article, 
though good and even cheap in its way, might 
be much improved; and taking the thing in 
hand, he sdon made it lighter in weight, simpler 
in form, more deadly in spring. The Oneida 
Trap became the talk of Madison County and 
of the State of New York. Orders for it poured 
in; mechanics were employed, furges were built ; 
and in a few months the German article was a 
saleless drug in the New York stores. In a 
single year the Family made eighty thousand 
dollars of profit by their traps; and although 
the income has fallen off since others have begun 
to imitate this product of the Saints, the reve- 
nue derived from the sale of Oneida traps is still 
about three thousand pounds English money in 
the year. 

At first thought, there seems to be something 
comic in the fact of a kingdom of heaven being 
dependent for its daily bread on the sale of 
traps. As I walked through the forges with 
Brother Hamilton, I could not help saying that 
such work seemed rather strange for a colony of 
Saints. He answered, with a very grave face, 
that the Earth is lying under a curse, that ver- 
min are a consequence of that curse, that the 
Saints have to make war upon them and de- 
stroy them—whence the perfect legitimacy of 
their trade in traps! It is not in the State of 
New York, where every man is a pleader and a 
casuist, that any one is found at a loss for argu- 
ments in favor of that which brings grist to his 
mill. 

Anyhow, they made the traps, and then the 
traps made them. 

What may be called the home affairs of the 
Family seem to have been keeping pace with 
their outward and commercial progress. The 
theory of ruling the more disorderly spirits by 
means of sympathy, was raised from an idea 
into a science; and the chief business of the 
evening meetings has now become the evolution 
of this sympathy as a ruling power by means 
of free criticism. | was present at one of these 
meetings, when Sydney Jocelyn, a son of the 
poetess of Oneida Creek, was subjected to a 
searching public enquiry. Brother Pitt led the 
way, describing the young man, mentally and 
morally, pointing out, with seeming kindliness, 
but also with astonishing frankness, all the evil 
things he had ever seen in Sydney—his laziness, 
his sensuality, his love of dress and show, his 
sauciness of speech, his lack of reverence.—- 
Noyes, Hamilton and Bolls followed, with ob- 
servations almost equally severe; then came 
Sister Jocelyn, the culprit’s mother, who. cer- 
tainly did not spare the rod; and after her rose 
up a cloud of witnesses. Most of these per- 
sons spoke of his good deeds, and two or three 
hinted, that with all his faults, Sydney was a 
man of genius, a true saint, a credit to Oneida ; 
but the balance of testimony was decidedly 
against the prisoner on his trial. No man is 
allowed to reply in person and cn the spot.* A 
friend may put in a good word, so as to modify 
harsh and unfair judgments; but the person un- 


der censure must retire from the ordeal to his 
chamber, sleep on the catalogue of his virtues, 


* This is not strictly true. Subjects of criticism frequently 
correct mistakes and tell their own story on the spot, and are 
invited to do so. But we take care that criticiem shall not be 
converted into debate, and that criticizees shall not lose the 
benefit of faithful surgery by kicking. 


. 
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so abundantly filled up by his associates; and 
if he has anything to say either in acceptance 
or in refusal of the heavy charges made against 
him by word of mouth, he must put that an- 
swer into writing, addressed to the whole com- 
munity in their meeting-room, not to any indi- 
vidual traducer by name. 


On the evening after this testimony had been 
heard against Sydney Jocelyn, the following 
letter in reply was read in the great hall :— 

To rae Community. 

I take this occasion to express my thanks for 
the criticism and advice I received last evening, 
and for the sinceritv that was manifested. 

I wish to thank Mr. Noyes for his sincerity ; 
especially in regard to times long past. I well 
remember when I felt very near him and used 
to converse freely with him; and I consider 
those my happiest days. I have always regret- 
ted my leaving him as I did. I loved him, and 
I am sure that had I continued with him, I 
should have been a better man and & greater 
help to him and the Community, I am certain 
that my love for him then has helped me a great 
deal since, and has been steadily growing ever 
since, in spite of adverse circumstances, and in 
my darkest hours his spirit shone forth and 
strengthened me and helped to dispel evil spirits. 
I wish to confess my love for Mr. Lamilton 
and my confidence in him as a leader. I thank 
him sincerely for his long-continued patience 
with me and his untiring efforts to bring me 
near to Christ and the Community. I confess 
Christ the controller of my tongue and a spirit 
of humility. Sypney. 

What, however, struck me most about these 
criticisms, next to their obvious use in the art 
of governing men who have set aside human 
laws, was not so much their candor as their 
subtlety. Many of the observations were ex- 
tremely delicate and deep, showing fine powers 
of analysis, sharpened by daily practice. 

I should not omit to say, that although many 
young men bore witness against Sydney, no 
young woman had anything to say about him. 
The elder ladies were free enough, and one 
ancient dame exhibited a frankness which would 
have been hard for a Gentile youth to bear in 
silence. The reason of this was, not that the 
girls all liked him, and refrained from criticism, 
but that, as girls and young women, they could 
have had little to do with him, and could there- 
fure have told none of his faults. But here we 
are touching on one of the deepest of the many 
mysteries of Oneida Creek.* 

The Family has neither practising lawyer nor 
doctor in its ranks; on the other hand, it affects 
to have no quarrels, and to enjoy perfect health. 
Following the old rule of Aimerica—a rule de- 
rived from provincial England—the Family 
breaks its fast at six in the morning, dines at 
twelve, sups at six in the evening; very much 
as the Arabs, and the children of nature every- 
where, eat and drink, at sunrise, noon and sun- 
set. A few of the weaker saints eat flesh of 
bird and beast; the more advanced eat only 
herbs and fruit. Brother Noyes eats flesh from 
habit,¢ but very little of it, having proved by 
trial that it is not necessary for his health, A 
party of the saints went up into Canada last 
fall, under Newhouse, to trap beaver; they had 
five weeks of very hard life, and came back 
from the ferests strong and well. None of the 
Family drink wine and beer, unless it be a dose 
of either cherry-wine, or gooseberry-wine, taken 
as a cordial. I tasted three or four kinds of 
this home-made wine, and agree with Brother 
Noyes that his people will. be better without 
such drinks. 


* The deep mystery here alluded to, is the principle held by 
Communists, that exclusive “mutual admiration socicties”’ 
among the young, and mere boy-and-girl love affairs are to be 
discouraged as monopolies that rob general society. But no 
such non-acquaintance as Dixon represents, exists between the 
young men and young women at Oneida, On the contrary, 
they are more free than in ordinary society. 

+ Brother Noyes eats flesh only when it is on the general 
table, and that ie very rarely. 





OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
TIL. 


DORCHESTER—KING GEORGE AND LAWYER TOLLER. 
SINGLE seene of childhood recalled from 
years long past away, not unfrequently introdu- 

ces numerous other associations, each one bring- 

ing with it still more reminiscences of child’s sports 
and boyish games, of companions and guardians long 
since forgotten, of bands of school-fellows now scat- 
tered to the four quarters of the globe, themselves 
the progenitors of another generation. Taking an 
imaginary drive through the scenes that we have 
hardly thought of since our boyhood, how many 
games and frolics, how many joyous faces and 
sparkling eyes, crowd up as in a vision, that once 
were a real presence. We see as in a dream, the 
same sturdy oak ruling on the same greenwood 
lawn, the same companions of youth stand once 
again with eager eyes intent on the topmost branch, 
for in its noble crown the raven has built her nest. 

A moment’s pause, and half a dozen urchins are 

scaling the wooden sides of the forest giant, with as 

much ardor and enthusiasm as a warrior storms a 

breach or leads a forlorn hope. : 

We see again the roads and lanes of “ Merry En- 
gland,” with their neatly clipped hedges, the wide- 
spreading ash and elm affording a grateful shade 
from the midsum:ner sun. On either bank, the vio- 
let, the blue-bell, the primrose, the cowslip, and a 
host of other beautiful little flowers filling the air 
with their fragrance, charm the soul with a convic- 
tion that all nature, from the majestic king of the 
forest to the tiniest plant, contributes its share of a 
sweet-smelling savor, a grateful tribute of praise and 
an acceptable offering to the great Creator who 
alone has given the increase. The sonorous call of 
the cuckoo, the merry roll of the blackbird and the 
thrush, the nervous trill of the soaring sky-laik and 
the rattling chorus of a hundred smaller warblers, 
make a concert which gives fresh glory to the land- 
scape before us, and awakens in our heart a loftier 
sentiment, a truer pleasure, than we have ever ex- 
perienced in the crowded opera house or at the most 
artistic oratorio. The pretty village shows a cluster 
of cottages, each with its neat and tastefully kept 
garden, where the wall-flower, the pink, the gilly- 
flower, and the carnation, vie with each other in 
beauty and sweetness of smell, while the honey- 
suckle, the myrtle, and the cluster-rose, cover the 
habitation with a glory and grateful odor that may; 
be perceived from the hills surrounding the valley. 

Through such scenes and such villages the reader 
would travel, if taking a drive, divergent somewhat 
from the direct road between Weymouth and Dor. 
chester, a distance of seven miles. Dorchester - oc- 
cupies the site of the old Roman city of that name- 
Near by, are the remains of a Roman amphitheater. 
A few years ago might have been seen a group of boys, 
of whom the writer was one, fresh from the study of 
the classics, wrestling in the arena of this amphi- 
theatre, their hearts inspired with the spirit of the 
ancient gladiators, and their fertile imaginations 
stimulated with the idea of thousands of spectators, 
and fair hands waiting to crown the conqueror with 
a victor’s wreath. _ 

A door-plate in this old town, bearing on it the name 
of “ Toller,” which was extant at the time I speak 
of, recalls an anecdote which was told of its owner 
in connection with King George the third. This 
Toller was an attorney of some repute in Dorches- 
ter. A country attorney who had achieved any no- 
toriety in his small circle, was, within that circle, not 
only an authority on matters of law, but in every 
other respect, a notable person. Such an one, was 
Attorney Toller; who being once on a visit at Mel- 
combe Regis, determined to go to the - theatre, and 
sent his servant to “secure the best seat in the house 
and sit in it till he came.” John posted off early in 
the evening, bought a box ticket, and was not long 
in selecting an eligible situation, which unfortu- 
nately however happened to be in the royal box. 
The theatre was soon crowded, for in London the 
people will rush where royalty goes; how much more 
in a small watering place! All eyes were on the 
king’s box ; John sat the observed of all observers, 
utterly oblivious of the curiosity he was exciting, 
though he might have wondered ‘at “all the fine 





folks staring so;” but he was soon aroused by a 
“flunkey” in scarlet livery, who was ushering in 
the king and his suite. John was ordered to move 
out, but he “ couldn’t see it,” and being collared by 
the “ffunkey,” the stalwart countryman ‘had the 
best of the scuffle. The house was in a- furor of ex- 
citement, when the king perceiving the trouble, 
asked John what business he had there? 


“ Master told I to keep the best seat in the house 
for’n, and I be a goin to keep it.” 

“ Who is your master ?” 

“ Well, if you do want to know who be my mas- 
ter, he be ’Torney Toller.” 

“ And who the deuce is ’Torney Toller?” demand. 
ed the king. 

So much ignorance was too much for John’s en- 
durance; who not knowing to whom he was talk- 
ing, or whose seat he had usurped, pressed his 
stomach with one hand, while he pointed at the 
king with the other, and convulsed with laughter ex- 
claimed, “Lor, Lor! there’s a feller don’t know ’Tor- 
ney Toller.” 

It was considered the best farce of the night; but 
John spent that night in the “lock-up.” A. E. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneErpA, March 9, 1867.—The Mill Night-Watch.— 
The round of duties brings us here about once a 
month. How do others feel I wonder during a 
three hours’ captivity in this still, quiet corner of 
our domain? Nota sound other than the subdued 
murmur of the waste water below, and the gentle 
tick of the clock above. They seem to chime togeth- 
er in conscious unison. But the stillness! Who 
can better appreciate this, than one of a household 
of two hundred men, women and children, perpetu- 
ally on the go. Why, it is perfectly delicious—you 
seem to encounter a totally different sphere. A good 
time and place for reflection, they say, and so in- 
deed it is; a good time for reviewing the past—one’s 
experience, for instance, since the last watch, a 
month ago. If disposed for elocutionary exercise, 
you may roar away to your heart's content; for 
there is no one to be disturbed. Bring your music 
too with yrou—horn or fiddle—no matter what. 
Make the most of these rare hours. But I could 
wish they were a little earlier in the day—thav’s all. 
What has become of the rats? They used to scam- 
per about overhead in perpetual jubilee. But I see 
Miss Pussy is about, perhaps a rare specimen of her 
kind. Some engage a companion on these occasions, 
“pour passer le temps.” I have done so; but now, 
contemplation for me. Time’s up. 

* All’s right, Good-night !” 
A SUGAR SNOW. 


Floating down o’er pond and meadow, 
Road, and fence, and forest drear, 
Decking all with downy mantle— 
Tenderest snow in all the year. 


Dreamily 1 watch the floating 

Feathery flakes of silver haze, 

While memory my heart is filling 

With maple-groved New England days. 

The noble trees, their life-blood ebbing 

From trickling spile to bucket low, 

The crotched stakes—the kettle swinging— 

The ruddy fire, that mocked the snow. 

The nectar thickens! Give the signal! 

In joyous groups we. gather round ; 

We cool on snow the waxen treasure, 

While merry laugh and shout resound. 
VERMONT. 


....Having on hand a large Begonia plant, of the 
silver-leaf variety, it was thought advisable to divide 
the same into several smaller ones. In doing so we 
had occasion to cut off some of the larger leaves. 
They looked so rich and pretty, that it seemed too 
bad to throw them away, so Mrs. 8. suggested the 
idea of cutting them into pieces of from one-and-a- 
half to two inches square, and putting them into 
thumb pots for propagation. She did so and the re- 
sult proved perfectly satisfactory. From these bits 
of leaves we have now on hand, nine fine-growing 
plants, besides several others that are sprouting. 


...:Col. 8. of Rome, was here yesterday on busi. 
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ness. In conversation he remarked that during his 
residence at Utah as military commander of the dis- 
trict of Salt Lake, he was very well acquainted with 
Brigham Young and the leading Mormons, and he 
found them a peaceable and orderly people. He had 
many familiar talks with Brigham, and had t.ken 
his daughters to dances. He thought there was 
much more morality among the Mormons than had 
been credited to them. 


....We have some new translucent shades for the 
lamps that hang on each side of the Hall, which at- 
tract a good deal of admiration. The fruits and 
flowers on them look as if made of materialized 
moonlight. They were cut by Portia and Beulah, 
and cost them considerable labor. 


....Not having room in this department to bestow 
on long letters, we copy two short ones received this 
week from ladies : 

Dear BROTHERS AND Sisters ;—I confess Christ 
in me a bond of union with the Truth and with all 
who seek to do the will of God “on earth as it is 
done in Heaven.” Yours in Christ, 8.E. A.D. 

To THE OnEIDA CommunNITx. FRIENDs:—Will 
you receive into your family a boy of sixteen years, 
in order to teach him good morals, and some kind of 
a trade, to remain till twenty-one years of age—then 
longer if he and yourselves desire it? A. C. 


...-Quite stirring bees have been held the last 
two days in the room below the Printing-office, for 
the purpose of papering grape-boxes. There were 
some less than a thousand of the boxes to cover. 

....Three acres of ground directly north of the 
barn, and one on the other side of the road nearly 
opposite, are being prepared for strawberries. 

....E. P. Inslee left last night for New-York. He 
will remain there for a time, for the purpose of 
studying the art of composing and arranging music. 


WALLINGFORD, March 14——The three evening 
trains to-day, each brought us passengers. First 
came Mrs. H. H. Skinner and a friend, from New 
Haven; a half hour later came Mrs. H. A. Noyes 
from Vermont, and still later, J. H. Noyes from New 
York. These frequent comings and goings of friends 
which the delocalization of Cominunism introduces, 
are among its good things. 

...-The laundry work, both for the New York 
Agency and the New Haven home, is done here. 
The clothes-yard, a little slope at the foot of Mt. Tom, 
among the apple trees, is directly back of our Print- 
ing-office, and the writer, with two or three other 
men folks, generally has an invitation every week 
to go and help “hang out the clothes.” An essay 
might be written on this operation, which in Com- 
munism has very properly left the hands of women, 
and gone to enlarge the sphere of masculine useful- 
ness, 


...-A violet was found in the garden here on the 
lith. “Too early, little one,” says the whirling snow 
to-day, 16th. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 

A very large proportion of our old subscribers have 
renewed their application for the CrRcULAR, many 
of them with warm expressions of interest in its 
contents and the cause which it represents, for which 
we are grateful. Our rule of cutting off those non- 
paying subscribers who neglect to apprise us of their 
wish to have the paper continued, now goes into 
effect. If by chance any of this class should be dis- 
appointed at not receiving the CrrcuLAR longer, we 
regret it, but can only say that the plan we have 
adopted obliges us to consider the umission to write 
for it as signifying a wish to have it discontinued, 
We shall print an extra quantity of the first few 
numbers of the present volume, so that parties or- 
dering soon, can have back numbers supplied if they 
desire them. 


Books WANTED. If any of our subscribers, have 
copies of the Berean to sell, they will confer a 
favor by at once notifying the editor of the Circv- 
LAR. 

Tue SprrirvuaL Repvusiic, the organ of the 
Western Spiritualists, comes to us in a new form, and 
with a change of conductors. 





THE ROAD TO COMMUNISM. 
Ir. 

N our remarks under the above title last week, 
we pointed out that the only practicable method 
by which persons can be fitted to enter a Commu- 
nity, is by first catching the Community spirit where 
they are, and showing by their service and self-de- 
nial that their interests are one with the body they 
propose to join. In other words, there should be a 
spiritual junction, proved not by phrases and feel- 
ings merely, but by downright sacritice, before there 
can be profitably an outward union. This is a con- 
dition by which applicants can test their own prepa- 
ration for Communism. “ Will I devote myself and 
what I have to this cause, as to God’s work, whether 
I am to partake of its outward advantages or not?” 
It may seem to be a hard test, but it is really the 
spirit in which those who formed the O. C. came to- 
gether; and with any spirit less strenuous and sin- 
cere in abandonment to truth than this, the Commu- 
nity would have broken down a thousand times be- 

fore it was fairly established. 


When a person has satisfied himself on this point 
he may be yet some way from outward Communism. 
He has joined the movement spiritually, and got to 
his work, where he feels the reciprocating currents 
of Community life cheering him on, but the field of 
effort will then widen to his view. He will see that 
if Communism is, as he believes, a higher civilization, 
an embodiment of “ the good time coming,” it is not 
a local affair, to be sought by joining a body here or 
there, but is something that must go forth and con- 
quer the world. In the light of that view he will 
sec that Oneida and Wallingford are not intended to 
be asylums for the discontented, or monkish retreats 
from the world, or pleasure-grounds of repose, but 
that they are really seminaries of a revolution, train- 
ing-schools for officers in the army of the future. 


As academies of Communism, Oneida and Wall- 
ingford are full. By crowding, there may be now 
and then room made for an exceptional admission, 
but they can offer no supply whatever to the de- 
mands of the new times that are upon us. Appli- 
cants should look, not to these places, as the local 
homes to which they are limited, but to the thou- 
sands of Communities that are to come up all over 
the land. We wait with others for the signal of 
Providence announcing this movement. Prepara- 
tions have long been making for it in the hearts of 
men ; the spiritual elements are ready, and it would 
seem that only a spark is needed to produce the com- 
bining clash of hearts that will melt away the barri- 
ers of selfishness and establish unity on a great 
scale. 

That needed spark we expect will come in the 
form of a RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. Infidels may rail at 
religious awakenings, but they cannot deny their far- 
reaching power. The whole moral advance of the 
last thirty years, as we read it, including the great 
Anti Slavery episode that has just closed, took its 
rise and momentum from the general religious revi- 
vals of 1830—1834. Whatever hasbeen fruitful and 
progressive in the life of the people, wassown in the 
awakened and tender conscience of that period. 
Since then a generation has passed away, during 
which time the revival has spent itself in removing 
moral obstacles like slavery from its path. During 
the same time the means of taking care of converts 
and making religious progress continuous, which was 
wanting in the old revivals, has been supplied by the 
discovery of the Community organization. Every 
thing is thus ready for a new kindling of the relig- 
ious fires in a manner that will transcend all the re- 
vivals of the past. The advance of Communism we 
are satisfied waits for this, and this only. Give usa 
second day of Pentecost, with its repentance and 
tenderness of heart in the people, and we will give 
you Communities in plenty. Oneida and Walling- 
ford stand ready to be dispersed into new organiza- 
tions so that not three of their members shall be 
left together, as soon as this call of the Spirit is 
made. A revival will make the spread of Commu- 
nism a necessity and a success. Without it we can- 
not move. 


Those then who desire the regeneration of society 
and are willing to work for it, can see the point of 





effort. Let them offer their hearts and hands to God 
for a revival. This is the nearest road to general 
Communism. a. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABOUT BREAD, ETC. 


Ep. CrrcuLar :—Please continue the CrrcuLar to 
my address. Perhaps it is worth while to mention 
that the paper you send me is read by a large num- 
ber of persons—I don’t know how many—and nu- 
merous are the discussions we have about its teach- 
ings. 

As to your Graham bread doctrine, I must confess, 
I can make neither head nor tail to it. Do you ad- 
mit that Graham bread is almost a necessity for con- 
firmed dyspeptics, and much more wholesome for all, 
than the old-fashioned kind? If so, why upon earth 
can’t you let such persons, eat it as think the condi- 
tion of their stomachs demand it? Moreover, why 
not have different kinds of bread,as well as different 
kinds of anything else that you eat? and as for the 
argumentin relation to freedom and slavery, it seems 
to me that the effect is just contrary to what you 
would make out. Here we see the whole world 
tied down to the old custom of bolting flour, just as 
they are tied down to the custom of ladies wearing 
the ridiculous long dress. Graham shows conclusively, 
as indeed had been shown before his time, to any can- 
did mind, that a certain amount of unnutritious matter 
is needed in the stomach, as well as that which is 
assimilated, and that this unnutritious matter could 
be best obtained by leaving the bran with the flour. 
Now this is manifestly a reform. Why not assist it, 
adopt it, go into it heart and soul? You Commu- 
nists have come out from the bondage of long dresses ; 
why do you suffer yourselves to be held prisoners in 
the dungeon of bolted flour? It seems to me that 
you ought to be the last persons in the world to be 
conservative in such a matter—to stick to the old 
ruts, notwithstanding the newer and better way 
opened up.( 1) 

Frankly, I don’t know quite what to make of you 
—whether to consider you the prophets of a new dis- 
pensation and a brighter day, or a most atrocious set 
of humbugs. I like your doctrines—many of them; 
I like the way the Crrcun.ar reads; I think you 
have at allevents a most immense amount of com- 
mon sense and practical shrewdness, but still I can- 
not help feeling that there is a screw loose some- 
where. I have heard recently through a lady who was 
formerly at Oneida, that bed fellows for each night 
are determined by lot. Is this true? (2) I should like 
to know more about you. Perhaps you consider me 
one of those “anonymous musqvitoes.” It é rather 
mean to write what I have written, and then not 
sign a full name; I confess it. I don’t like the style 
at all. But I wanted to say my say, and I did not 
want to send you my full name. So I write anony- 
mously. Should you think proper to make any ref- 
erence to this in the CrrcuLar, ( which indeed, I do 
nct know that you will consider necessary), please 
don’t mention the number of my box, but call me 
simply Cc. GC. 

illiamstown, Mass., March 12, 1867. 
ANSWER. 

(1) Wegive Graham bread the benefit of our cor- 
respondent’s plea, simply remarking that as he can 
make neither “ head nor tail” to our argument, i. e., 
has not taken the pains to comprehend it, we shall 
not trouble ourselves to dissect what seems to be the 
rather slender body of his, but refer him to the treat- 
ment of this subject by another of our correspon- 
dents in the present number. 

(2) Alas! and this was to come so soon after that 
compliment on our “immense common sense, and 
practical shrewdness!” Does this college student 
think so poorly of our gumption after ali, as to be- 
lieve such foolish stories about us? Let him say to 
that lady for us, in the politest way he can, that she 
told a rather smutty lie. 


ORITICISM—COSTUME—QUERIES. 
Mr. Eprror:—f read the CrrcuLaR as soon as 
it comes, which is better treatment than I give any 
other reading matter that falls in my way. _ Its unj- 
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form cheerfulness cheers me. I imagine it inspires 
its readers with an interest in its proprietors, some- 
thing like a personal acquaintance, more than do 
other publications. I hope as it grows older and 
flourishes “like a green bay tree,” and has a great 
amount of matter to print, its printers will never be- 
little its present excellence with little type. I do not 
like fine and close print. Ido like large and clear ; 
it is like a frank face. But this is merely the ex- 
pression of my personal taste. I suppose you will 
do as other papers do, after a while, when you don’t 
know what to co with all you have to say. 


How do you manage your criticisms? Do you 
have set times and committees as you do for love? or 
does any body give another a “dab” whenever he 
feels like it ? (1) 

When you were having several articles about 
dress, I wanted to give the weight of my preference, 
which might be worth as much as the vote of one 
woman, in favor of Dio Lewis’s gymnastic costume. 
I visited his school one forenoon in Boston, a year 
or two ago, and was pleased with the comely effect 
of the dress. In the pantalettes of the Bloomers 
(are not yours the same?), I never could see any 
beauty or use, except to be soiled in the mud, as 
were those of a Bloomer who passed my window a 
day or two ago. The leg has a beauty of its own; 
the cylindrical pantalette only that of a stove-pipe, 
or a stove-pipe hat. (2) 

Dame Fashion is regulating the world herself, at 
last, and lovers of cleanliness and health will not 
have longer to decry and morally fight the street- 
sweeping skirts. (There are three words for elo- 
cutionary tongues; those three last beginning with 
8, and to be uttered very, quickly, alsa very distinctly 
and without grimace of the mouth.) I remain, yours, 
without aniora ¢, 

But does not the suggestor that parents have re- 
gard to this particular in the choosing of names for 
their infants, believe that before the said infants are 
at the age of signature-subscribing manhood, short- 
hand will have made the suggestion unnecessary ?(3) 

New York, Feb., 8, 1867. 


ANSWER. 


(1) It is the object of criticism not to irritate by 
constant fault-finding, but to present from time to 
time to each one as in a mirror, the lout ensemble— 
the whole of his character as it is seen by those 
around him; the aim being not only to point out 
the way of specific improvement, but also to produce 
humility and softness of heart, in which all good 
things grow and all bad things die. Now the best 
picture of a person, because the most thorough and 
many-sided, will be produced by a circle, say of ten 
or fifteen of his near acquaintances, commenting on 
him in turn. Though we encourage mutual sincer- 
ity in the intercourse of all our members, there is 
but very little of what our correspondent calls “ giv- 
ing a dab” on private occasions. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Community, two or three times a year and 
oftener if they choose, solicit such a committee as we 
have described, either selecting the persons compos- 
ing it themselves, or commissioning some one to se- 
lect for them. Another method is for a group of 
persons to form a club for mutual criticism, holding 
stated meetings and criticising each other in turn, till 
all have been reviewed. The advantages’ of a com- 
mittee or club are, that it gathers usually the best 
critics and dispatches its business well without rep- 
tition or loss of time. But occasions arise where a 
department, or group, or some person of a represen- 
tative character needs overhauling, and the criticism 
is performed by the general meeting. If the spir- 
itual atmosphere becomes sultry from any cause, it 
must be purged, and when for this purpose a thun- 
der-storm arises in the general meeting, it is apt to be 
vivid and sometimes sublime. The only person hurt 
on these occasions, however, is a bad spirit, which 
on exposure is generally glad to quit, leaving every- 
body feeling better for the gale——Our correspon. 
dent asks, “ Do you have set times and committees, 
as you do for love?” We beg pardon, but the last 
suggestion leaves us all in the fog. What does it 
mean? . 


(2) The ladies’ pantalettes are worn so short here 
that we never see them soiled in walking, and we 





may be allowed to say that we think that the Com- 
munity style of short dress is somewhat better than 
that which we have generally seen abroad. Still our 
correspondent’s critique on the stove-pipe pantalettes 
may be well-grounded. What say the ladies ? 

(3) We hope short-hand is coming, but even pho- 
nography is perplexed by a great number of “ dots.” 

G. 


GRAHAMISM IN THE FAMILY. 


Dear Mr. Evrror :—Although an interested read- 
er of your paper, I am so infrequent a correspondent 
that you have probably forgotten the name appended 
to this communication. Ihave been abroad too— 
reached home after a long ride on the rail, near the 
close of a damp, raw day, only about three weeks 
ago. 

As I entered my door, however, a warm fire and 
supper greeted me, and a clean, bright-faced Crecu- 
LAR smiled on me from the center-table, for which I 
extended the same eager hand that I had given to 
my best friend but a moment before. 





You may guess, as the fire, and supper, and Crr- 
CULAR warmed me, that my solar-plerus, as you call’ 
it, carried me unusually near yours, never before so 
near perhaps, as when I took in the essence of the 
article on the first page of that number, headed “The 
Bran-Bread Bore.” 

1am glad you have made a dash at the Graham 
spirit—hope you will succeed in scouting it from 
your circle, if not from the world. I had it once my- 
self, “bad ;” caught it wher young; and now I can 
hardly think of those dreary, introverted days, with- 
out a shudder. 


I like your position in regard to the sacramental 
character of food. That was a good discrimination, 
and it savors of purity, and of fellowship with the 
angels. 

Graham bread, in itself, is not unwholesome. 
Good spiritual ingredients are, however, of much 
greater importance than certain proportions of flour, 
bran, water and molasses. There have been few 
dyspeptics in this country, for the last twenty-five 
years, who have not regarded it, for a time, as essen- 
tial to their existence. Men, as a general rule, were 
the first victims of this delusion. Women respect- 
fully declined to have anything to do with the queer- 
looking compound. They laughed at us, when, with 
rolled-up sleeves, we mixed it and baked it; when 
we pocketed small parcels of it for our dinner, on days 
that we went over to “the other place” to work; 
when we departed on long journeys, with one cer- 
ner of our trunk partitioned off, and filled with the 
inevitable “biscuit,” which we nibbled furtively, at 
regular intervals on the way, and devoured vora- 
ciously when alone in our rooms at the hotels. 
They pitied us when we grew thin, and pale, and 
weak, and isolated; and as we gradually waxed 
more and more legal and stern, they slowly yielded, 
and finally relieved us of the mixing and baking, 
and like good sisters, wives and mothers, as they 
were, learned at last to sympathize with us, ina 
measure, and accordingly, became partially Graham- 
ized. But what a long time—years—-it took many 
of us, after the “ bgown crackers” had disappeared 
forever from our tables, to learn to keep our meddle- 
some fingers out of the dough. 

Men are so scientific. We were in a constant 
worry about the cooking department. Here was the 
real secret of the mischief that followed. I am con- 
vinced that nothing can be more unhygienic than to 
take thought what we should eat. In regard to this 
matter, science should go no further than the kitch- 
en. There should be a generous supply and variety 
of food on our tables, and it should be partaken of 
thankfully and lovingly, as a good gift from our 
heavenly Father, warm with the magnetism of his 
hand. 

Grahamites were continually thinking about what 
they should eat; indeed, they thought earnestly of 
scarcely anything else; they speculated in an appre- 
hensive, unbelieving way, as to the probable effect of 
this or that dish, even while eating it, instead of giv- 
ing it a genial welcome, and thereby unconsciously 
psychologized the life out of their food, and it became 
cold, hard and indigestible, and a medium of disease 





and death. Here, in my opinion, was one of the 

most fruitful sources of dyspepsia. Yours for an un- 

contaminated diet, CHarRLEs J. BELTON. 
Oneida, N. Y., Mar. 7, 1867. 





INSPIRATION NOT PAST. 

Epitor Crrcutar :—Mr. Dixon in his “New 
America,” seems to ridicule the idea of a person in 
this age of the world being led by God’s spirit. In 
describing Mr. Noyes, he says, “Finally he is ac- 
knowledged by many people as a sect-founder, 4 rev- 
elator, a prophet, enjoying light from heaven and 
personal intimacies with God.” Thus he ridicules 
the idea of any one now having communication with 
God. Verily we must be fallen into the darkest age, 
and are “God-forsaken” sure enough. But if lam 
rightly informed, Mr. Dixon is professedly an ortho- 
dox Christian, and writes for orthodox, Christian read- 
ers. If so, he believes that in the early ages of the 
world, men had direct instructions from God, as did 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Jeremiah and many 
others. And this result was always produced by the 
same cause, namely, consecrated lives. Christ 
prayed his Father to sanctify through the truth those: 
that had been given to him, and to make them one 
with himself and the Father. He also promised to 
send the Spirit to lead them into alltruth. And at 
the proper time the Spirit was given. 

John says, “ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him; and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God.” Now there 
is no qualifying phrase in connection with this. 
And if God by his Spirit can dwell ina man, and 
keep him from sin, why can he not and will he not, 
under certain conditions, guide him in all his plans. 
It requires far less faith to believe that God in this 
age has appointed leaders for his people, leaders 
whom he will instruct and communicate with, than 
to believe that he did so agesago. God never goes 
backward; and he will develop the Gentile age as 
he did the Jewish, until the Spirit will be poured 
out on vast numbers, as on the day of Pentecost. 
And to ridicule the idea that a man may now be 
God’s chosen leader and receive an unusual amount 
of direct instruction, is to my mind illogical and un- 
biblical. Of course there may and will be impos- 
tors, for the devil always counterfeits the genuine ; 
but by a careful examination and trial of the spirits, 
the counterfeit can always be detected. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., Mar. 4, 1867. 


THE YALE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Dear Crrcunar :—“ Old Yale,” calling itself only 
a College, is truly a University, having its classical, 
theological, medical, law and scientific schools, with 
also a very near prospect of having one devoted to the 
fine arts. Not more numerously attended than one or 
two Western universities, and perhaps not more 
richly endowed than some New York colleges, this 
ancient school still has the power to confer honors, 
quite as substantial as those of any other institution 
in America: such is the strength of its faculty and 
such is its fragrance derived from colonial times, and 
from revolutionary days, when President Stiles 
helped withstand the British who marched into New 
Haven by the foot of West Rock ; a rock that would 
perhaps have been the Acropolis of this town, had it 
been peopled by a colony of restless and clannish 
Greeks instead of by English Puritans, whose tri- 
umphs now are the homes of your private citizens. 

The highest in importance, some perhaps will say, 
and certainly the- most modern in spirit of all the 
departments of Yale, is its scientific school—the 
Sheffield—where young men previously instructed 
in algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, history, 
&c,, are admitted and at once put on a course of 
the highest mathematics. Here they can fit them- 
selves to become thorough-going farmers, skill- 
ful chemists, engineers who can locate a railroad, and 
architects who can build a wharf, span a river with 
a bridge, cross a chasm with an arch of masonry, 
or design a private villa to grace the street, or a 
civic hall to dignify the public square. Among the 
names of those who have attended this school may 
be seen that of Frederick Law Olmsted, who with 
his partner Calvert Vaux, had so much to do in 
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creating the New York Central Park, that glory of 
art and engineering. 

Nor are the benefits of the Scientific school wholly 
confined to its students. The faculty have this win- 
ter been giving a course of free lectures to the me- 
chanics of New Haven; free we say, for the price 
of admission is only nomina!. The printer from 
his case, the machinist from his lathe, the tailor 
from his cloth, the carpenter from his bench, the 
shoemaker from his seat, the painter from his pots, 
can all come into the lecture room, and for an hour 
listen to a presentation of some of the more ad- 
vanced facts and theories of science, aided by appa- 
ratus, specimens, diagrams and experiments. Dr. 
Barker of the Medical school repeats the experi- 
ments and arguments of Prof. Tyndall, showing that 
heat is only a mode of motion; and Prof. Brush, 
the metallurgist, gives a lecture on zinc ; its history, its 
nature, its ores, together with an account of the con- 
ditions and processes necessary to its successful re- 
duction from the ore. Attending this lecture last 
evening, we found that zinc is no mean thing, when 
in the hands of a learned professor. 

Zinc was unknown to the ancients, though they 
made use of its ores in their manufacture of brass. 
The first mention of it isin the writings of Basil 


Valentine, one of those alchemists of the thirteenth P 


century, who made some great discoveries, while 
groping in the darkness, and striving after the unat- 
tainable. 

Zinc for a time was brought from China; but now 
it is procured chiefly in England, Belgium and Si- 
Jesia. In this country there are only two establish- 
ments which produce the pure zinc, or spelter, as it 
is called. One is it at La Salle, Illinois, in or near 
the Mississippi lead region, where rich ores occur in 
connection with lead. These were for a long while 
cast aside by the lead-miners and only known as 
“old bone.” The other establishment is at Bethle- 
hem, Penn. A sulpbide of zinc is found at Middle- 
town in this state; and at Franklin, N. J., there are 
ores which are used in the manufacture of zinc 
white, so well known to all our painters. 

The conditions necessary for a successful produc- 
tion of zinc or spelter, are cheap.coal and cheap 
clay. Large quantities of fire-clay are used for the 
furnaces, crucibles, retorts and muffles; and from six 
to twenty-five tons of coal are consumed in produ- 
cing a single ton of zinc, according as the Belgian, 
Silesian or English mode of distillation is followed. 
Zinc works therefore must be in the neighborhvod of 
coal mines and beds of fire-clay. The sheet zinc of 
commerce is made by simply rolling the ingots ; the 
heat produced by the process being all that is neces- 
sary to carry on the work. Zinc is much used for 
roofing in some parts of Germany. It is estimated 
that a sheet of this metal, one fiftieth of an 
inch in thickness, would not be corroded away by 
the atmosphere of Munich, in less than twelve 
hundred years. In this country the extremes of heat 
and cold are supposed to preclude the use of zinc 
roofing. 

And now having offered you this tribute to science, 
we hope to remain yours, CASUAL. 

New Haven, Conn., March 12,1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 

R B—,” said a certain editer to me one 

day, “why don’t you give us some of your 
war experience? Drop your didactic style and mat- 
ter, and tell us your story, or some readable narrative 
of what has come within the range of your obser- 
vation.” 

B.—Well, Mr. Editor, I have heard that request 
from others, and have wished to comply with it; but I 
have met an insuperable barrier. How can a man 
tell his own story without apparent egotism ? 

E.—There are several ways. You may use our 
editorial we, or you may speak of yourself under the 
name of a third person, or 

B.—I have thought of both those ways, and object 
to both. First the use of the “we” when the whole 
matter of the sentence calls for the “I,” is so awk- 
ward as to appear silly; and to speak in the guise of 
a third person, of things which only the first should 
know, is a dodge too transparent to be thought of. 
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#.—Well, there are two other ways to meet the 
difficulty. You may either be so simple-hearted as 
to use the “I” freely without giving offense, as De 
Foe does in his Robinson Crusoe, or you may go to 
the other extreme and make the apparent egotism so 
steep as to carry the point by sheer audacity, as 
many good writers have done. 

I accepted the advice; and here are some frag- 
ments of a story in which, whether! have in either 
of the good ways circumvented the odious pronoun, 
the reader must judge by the quality of his own ego 
as well as mine. Good narrative needs to have unity ; 
why not then let its bond of unity be the natural 
center of the events as they were seen? and if in 
that center stands ego, let him stand up like a man 
unabashed by shame, which is the obvious offspring 
of hateful pride. 


HOW I CAME TO ENLIST. 

I have been asked, and have asked myself many 
times why I did it, and found no very satisfactory 
answer from my introspection; but that I did it, 
was a matter of serious and somewhat sad experi- 
ence, in which there was romance, adventure, pain, 
peril, and a surfeit of woful tragedy. Seeing it now, 
in a better light, it appears clearer how it came to 


ass. 

I had believed in peace, as I believed in Christ, 
even to the extent of practical non-resistance in the 
civil and social relations of peaceful life, and I had 
too, at the time of the beginning of the war, respon- 
sibilities which might have filled an angel’s heart 
and hands; but in spite of the farm, the business, 
the family, the pastorate, and inconsistency with all 
my antecedents, I enlisted with the fullest and 
most single purpose, and a conviction that there was 
no other way, and that it would all come out well, 
asit did. Perhaps the step was the result of re- 
mote, rather than of proximate causes. 

The war was a moral one. A long-cherished “ sa- 
cred animosity” had burned in my heart. I hated 
slavery as I loved the slave, and the latter feeling 
was graduated by a passion which I hope will burn 
forever. My convictions on the subject of the “ pe- 
culiar institution” began when I was a child, and 
when almost every body around me was indifferent 
to it. Among my fellow townsmen was an old doc- 
tor of divinity and medicine, (afterward Governor of 
Liberia), who did nothing but study things in an 
original way, and go about dispensing physic and 
his irrepressible convictions. Perhaps I took both 
with too much faith ; but I am thankful that the for- 
mer did not kill me, and that the latter had no 
worse effect than to tincture my young sentiments 
with abhorrence of slavery. 


It was in February, 1834, that the first throe ofthe 
“irrepressible conflict” came to my knowledge in 
the talk of this old man, in which the treason of 
conscience against a bad law, was expressed with 
the fiery vehemence of aJohn Brown. “If,” said he 
“T knew that all the siaves would rise on the first 
day of March next, and butcher their*masters, and 
that by disclosing the secret I could prevent it, by 
God’s help I would hold my peace.” Here was a 
spark of one of those terrible passions, which, dis- 
guise it as we may, had its counterpart only in the fa- 
naticism of the opposing party, and so brought on 
the most terrible war that ever scourged mankind. 
In later years came lectures and reading, disputes, 
and reflections, prayers and sacrifices, and the division 
of the great sect to which I belonged, into churches 
North and South—a division which Webster said 
was the sure precursor of a political rupture. 


Though deeply stirred by the spiritual premoni- 
tions of the coming revolution, a conservative spirit 
prevailed ; and in spite of the conviction that the 
church was wrong, and the fact that my father and 
his family had‘left it for that reason, I remained in it, 
not to tolerate the wrong, but to wait ona long-suffer- 
ing God to cure it by the truth, as might have been 
done perhaps, if we could have waited. When at 
last the stern fact of war was upon us, I was with 
Seward in his “ ninety-days” theory. This brainless 
mania would soon blow over, I said. Fanaticism 
would vainly spend its wrath upon the common 
sense of this wise nation. A few roughs whom the 





nation can well spare, gathered together from the 





great seats of vice, muy perish in a short struggle; 
that is all. 

About the time that hostilities commenced, I emi- 
grated with my family to make our home upon one 
of the most beautiful prairies of that most attractive 
western State, Iowa. Here it was a pleasant surprise 
amid the busy ambition of making a new home in a 
new country, to be invited to deliver a fourth of 
July oration, in a much older settlement three miles 
away, on the border of the timber land, the seat of a 
youthful college. What time I could give to this 
appointment while following the breaking plow, was 
spent in gathering matter congratulatory, historic, 
and prophetic of good times to come; for all possi- 
ble grades and stripes and opinions on the excite- 
ments of the day were to be conciliated, and the 
Democratic and rough element had its great majori- 
ties and almost undisputed sway. I was looking for 
a speedy peace; for the second ninety days of the 
war had not passed, and my countrymen could not 
be guilty of such wicked folly as a general civil war. 
The analogies of history had nothing to apply toa 
free and educated people. 

The morning of the Fourth was lovely. The vir- 
gin beauties of a rolling prairie surrounded by wood. 
land, with a new farm here and there, showing luxu- 
riant crops, while the main part of the land was 
left open and free, with its birds and flowers as they 
had been time untold in the past, were before us, 
The big horses moved briskly with the great lum- 
bering wagon loaded with family and neighbors, all 
in goo cheer, fanned by the breezes which had 
gathered their thrilling tonics from the snowy peuks 
and wide plains of the far west. The platform and 
seats were in a fine grove of oaks, to which we were 
led by the marshal, amid sights and sounds common 
to the day in the East. But instead of the rustic few 
of a township which we had expected to find, a 
crowd had gathered from a county. All throngs are 
magnetic, but who shall describe a western crowd, 
which such an occasion collects? The sight caused 
a flutter in one heart, at least. To pass inspection in 
a vortex of such mixed and curious life, is an expe- 
rience to make 4 lasting impression on sensitive 
nerves. 

While the great Declaration was being impressively 
read, itcame home with unwonted power. The 
equal rights of man, those last and highest thoughts 
of organized human government thrilled my heart. 
This then was what it all meant; this roar and rattle 
of the guns, drums, and the worshiped emblems, all 
meant this. What better could I have for an intro- 
duction than a little passing reflection upon the 
great bill of rights, revealed not for America alone, 
but for all mankind. ButI had not calculated the in- 
herent power of the theme; for it bore us away, and 
the hour was consumed as none had expected, the 
speaker as little us any one. 

Some faces beamed approval, others flamed with 
rage. The roughest clenched their fists and shook 
their heads, threatening the life of the Yankee ab- 
olitionist. I had been imprudent: the Republicans 
thought their cause injured. The substantial citizens, 
however, gathered around che speaker and pledged 
their protection; but somehow I could not feel their 
fears. That involuntary effort was a victory of con- 
viction, which carried its subject through the most 
perilous and bleody year of the war in the South- 
west, without hesitation and with but little fear. 
Nor am I sorry that I forgot that day that I was not 
in Massachusetts ; for that Iowa county has since ex- 
celled even Massachusetts in its zeal for the Union 
cause, in spite of the outrage of the speaker’s impru- 
dent zeal. Buta full answer to the question “ how 
I came to enlist,” will require another number. 











OUR GRAMMAR CLASS. 
A DIGRESSION. 

Yosef.—Allow me to suggest, Carl, that the 
traor in extraordinary is but one syllable. 

Carl.—Thanks. That is a mistake I don’t 
of-ten make. 

Wayle.—The ¢ in often, is silent, according 
to “ Webster.” 


C.—Ah yes! My school-teacher taught me 
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as much, years ago. But it requires practice to 
always speak correctly, especially if a fellow is 
het up a little. 

Y.—The use of the perfect partciple, het, 
though much in vogue, especially among black- 
smiths, has not yet been adopted by “ the best 
writers and speakers”—~those respectable peo- 
ple the grammar always falls back upon. 

C.—You’re right. Just let me git a fair start 
and I'll talk straight as a book. 

W.—I presume likely git is current orthog- 
raphy out West, but— 

C.—You’ve got me again. But does’nt pre- 
sume likely seem somewhat tautological ? 

Y.—Undoubtedly, the adverb likely should 
be omitted ; several such phrases are, however, 
in very common use. 

W.—Yoset’s are smacks a little of the at- 
mospheric. 

Y.—That is another error frequently heard— 
are and were should not be pronounced so as to 
rhyme with air and wear. 

C.—(Meditatively.) Somehow or other it’s 
a good deal easier to talk bad grammar than 
good. 

Y.—There is another very common phrase— 
somehow or other—somehow clearly indicates 
one way or another, hence the addition of the 
other is evidently superfluous. 

C.—* Webster” makes use of the phrase, | 
believe. 

W.—Yes, but rather absurdly I think. His 
definition of somehow is “ one way or other,” 
and he gives as an example, “the thing must 
have happened somehow or other.” 

C.—“ Webster” must have been napping that 
time. 

Y.—I fear so. But perhaps we had better 
spend the balance of— 

W.—Excuse me, Yosef, balance means bring- 
ing to an equipoise—comparison by estimating 
relative force, &c., and had not ought to usurp 
the place of remainder. . 

C.—Had not ought, in place of ought not, 
though much used, is hardly correct¢I imagine. 

W.—It is not. Did you ever happen to no- 
tice how many people say wal for well ? 

C.—I never thought of it; probably because 
I usually pronounce it so myself. 


Y.—In common conversation mispronun- 
ciations are very frequent; jest for just, ye—ah 
for yes, fur for for, spose for suppose. 

C.—And haow for how 

W.— The syllable ment, in many words, is 
too apt to be mispronounced munt. 





Y.—Gentlemen, we digress; to proceed 
then, “The relative what 8. K. 
NEWS ITEMS. 


In Coneress, the House, on Monday last, passed 
a bill supplementary to the Military Reconstruction 
bill. It provides for the registration of all loyal 
voters, under the direction of the commanding Gen- 
erals in each department of the South, and the 
election of delegates to reconstruction conventions, 
to form new State Constitutions; and when these 
Constitutions are adopted by a majority of the reg- 
istered voters, Senators and Representatives from 
such States shall be admitted to Congress. This 
bill came up in the Senate on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Trumbull reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a substitute for the House bitl, agreeing with 
it-in its main features, but prescribing more fully the 
method of conducting the registrations and elections ; 
fixing more definitely the duties of the District 
Commanders; and requiring the delegates to each 





Convention to first determine by vote, when assem- 
bled, whether it is the wish of the people of such 
State to reorganize under the laws of Congress; 
and if they choose not to reorganize, the State will 
remain under military government. Should the Sen- 
ate and House concur in regard to the passage 
of the supplementary bill, it is thought that Con- 
gress will adjourn in a few days. 


Born Houses have passed resolutions of thanks to 
George Peabody, for his munificent gift to the people 
of the South; likewise a resolution appropriating 
$15,000 for the relief of the destitute colored people 
of the District of Columbia. The Senate has also 
passed a Southern Relief bill, appropriating $1,000, 
000 to relieve the destitute people of the South; but 
in the House, Gen. Butler offered a substitute, pro- 
posing to expend the same amount for the relief of 
the widows and children of the Union soldiers 
starved to death in the Rebel prisons at Anderson- 
ville, Salisbury, Libby, &c. From the tone of the 
debate which followed, it seems doubtful whether 
the original measure will pass the House. The Sen- 
ate refuses to confirm various Presidential nomina- 
tions to office, of men who are known to uphold 
Mr. Johnson’s policy. 


Gen. GRANT, by direction of the President has 
in a recent order announced the appointment of the 
Commanding Generals of the five Military Districts 
into which the Reconstruction Act of March 2d 
divided the Rebel territory, as follows, viz: To the 
first District, the State of Virginia, Gen. J. M. Scho- 
field is assigned ; to the second, consisting of North 
Carolina and South Carolina, Gen. D. E. Sickles; to 
the third, consisting of Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama, Gen. G. H. Thomas; to the fourth, consisting 
of Mississippi and Arkansas, Gen. E. O. C. Ord; and 
to the fifth, consisting of Louisiana and Texas, Gen. 
P. H. Sheridan. 

GREAT destitution exists at the South. An official 
report from Gen. Howard estimates that 32,622 
whites, and 24,237 colored people in the South will 
need food before the next crop can relieve them. 
The cost of supplying this food is estimated at $2, 
133,750; of this, $625,000 have already been appro- 
priated, leaving $1,508,750 to be provided. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.. N. ¥.—* Nearly a year ago a friend induced 
me to send for the CrrcuLaR, and I must say I am 
much pleased with its spirit. My wife is very much 
taken up with it. If she comes knocking at your 
door some day, please take herin. I cannot endorse 
every position it takes, although I do not doubt its 
honesty. I think it has much truth mixed with 
some error. ‘ Let truth and falsehood grap le,’ &e. 
They could imprison Galileo, but they could notim- 
prison the truths he promulgated.” 

We guess you know how to make a happy house- 
hold. 

Dr., EH. 8. M., N. Y.—“T have lately seen J. H. 
Noyes’s letter on ‘male continence,” and am much 
pleased with it. 1 would be glad of a few copies to cir- 
culate among some of my patients, whom I think 


it would benefit. Can I get them, and on what 
terms ?” 

Wesend you a few gratis. Their price is 50 cents 
per dozen. 


G. F. 8., Conn.—“ I sent for the Crrcunar and re- 
ceived no answer. Hoping that I shall receive a 
paper next Tuesday, I am &c.” 


You did not get the CrrcuLar, because your letter 
asked to have it sent “ postage free.” We give the 
paper when it is asked, but we can’t quite pay the 
postage on it too. 

G. W. R., Ohio.—Remittance received and credit- 
ed as requested. The back volume—No. 1, old se- 
ries—has been sent you. 

E. B. B., Mass.—Call on us as you propose to do. 
The distance is not 70 miles, but it will give you a 
long enough walk before you get here. 

J. 8. W.,N. ¥.—The wood-sawing machine you 
inquire about, included only the saw and appenda- 
ges. 
A. E. R., Vt.—We can receive a visit of a day or 
two. Contributions for the CrrcuLaR are accept- 
able. 


R. J. W., Penn.—The “ Bereans,” &c., will be 
sent as soon as we can get them. $15 received. 


S. L., N. ¥.—Male Continence. See the terms. 





Erratum.—The imp of misrule seemed to revel in 
our types last week. A blunder was made in the 
final correcting of the form, by which three lines in 
Dixon’s article on the O. C.; were misplaced, destroy- 
ing the sense of two sentences. This error went 
through half of the whole number of CmcvuLars; 
and in attempting to correct it for the other half, we 
succeeded in only partly doing so. The true erratum 
is as follows: 

In the whole edition, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
lines from the end of the first paragraph of Dixon’s 
piece, should be struck out. 

In about half of the edition, the same three lines 
should be inserted at the foot of the third column, 
first page. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place worke); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the O. C. N. Y., Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
ca e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for " 
them at wholezale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enovgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Vicws, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of thepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols, 
Iand II of the New Series. Prce, $1.50 per volume unbound, 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





s > 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Tux Trapper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts, 
(The above works are for sale at this office.) 














